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Eternal Life 


rTHERE is a text in the Books of Deuteronomy 

which reads, “Ye that did cleave unto the Lord 
your God are alive every one of you to-day.” Upon this 
the learned Jew Philo (who had learned from Plato) 
commented, ‘“ ‘To-day’ means boundless and inex- 
haustible eternity. For periods of months and years 
and of time in general are notions of men, who 
reckon by number; but the true name of eternity is 
‘To-day’.” Thus the eternal is that which lies out- 
side time, and for one who lives in eternity it is al- 
way To-day. 

The trouble is that when we speak of “eternal 
life,” using the term “eternal” in this, its established 
sense, there seems to be a contradiction between the 
substantive and the epithet. Life as we know it is 
made up of movement and change. That which is 
eternal (as Plato defined it), being beyond time, is 
“forever immovably the same.” Can we really speak 
of “life” if we mean an existence where there is no 
change of mood, no process of thought, no ebb and 
flow of feeling, no sudden warming of affection, 
and no acts of will designed (as all such acts are 
within our experience) to change the existing situa- 
tion for a different one? Yet in Christian thought 
the idea of eternal life has been fundamental all 
through. It goes back to the beginnings. It is char- 
acteristic of the New Testament, and some at least 
of the writers of the New Testament were well 
aware of the meaning of the term “eternal” in con- 
temporary thought, and used it advisedly. Yet the 
thought of the New Testament, while it has been 
subject to Greek influence (and we may be glad of 
it) was rooted in the Hebrew tradition. 

In Hebrew thought as represented by the Old 
Testament, “life” stands for fullness of earthly wel- 
fare, for health, vigor, activity and enjoyment unim- 
paired by the forces of death which lie in wait for 
man, and will ultimately plunge him into the dim 
realms of Sheol, where all that is left of him will 
have an existence which is the negation of life. Not 
that such earthly welfare is conceived in any gross 
or materialistic way. On this earth man does not 
live by bread alone. The law of the Lord is food 
and drink to him. He lives the best life possible on 
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earth when he has communion with God, for with 
Him is the fountain of life, and in His presence is 
fullness of joy. He is himself the “living God”: 
His wisdom and power in creation and His “mighty 
acts” in history are the manifestations of life at its 
highest power. And whereas the life of man comes 
to an end like a tale that is told, when God with- 
draws the “spirit” from him, God Himself will 
never cease to be the living God. 

At some indeterminate stage in the development of 
Hebrew religious thought the idea arose that it might 
be possible for dead men to live again, not because 
there was anything in human nature to make it prob- 
able, but because the living God, who originally called 
life into existence, was perfectly capable of making 
dead men live, and had showed Himself so well- 
disposed to men that He might well choose to do so. 
The new life would not be essentially different from 
the one we know, but it would be, like the life of 
God Himself, an enduring life, proof against death, 
since God would support it by His power. 

At a later period, probably about the beginning 
of our era, Jewish teachers put forward a doctrine of 
two “ages” of the world, which made the idea of a 
future life somewhat more precise. It was a doctrine 
perhaps characteristic of a period of history in which 
a large number of people found life “nasty, solitary, 
poor, brutish and short.” These teachers said, in ef- 
fect: Why should you expect anything better in this 
age? In God’s inscrutable decrees it is such as it is; 
but there is a good time coming, when human life 
will be what on this earth we expect it to be but 
never find it to be. If you have the luck to be alive 
at “the end of the age,” you may pass directly from 
this age to the age to come without dying; if not, 
then you must wait for it in the tomb, but it will 
surely come. When this doctrine came to prevail, 
the ideal aspects of life tended to be projected upon 
“the life of the age to come.” Not that it was con- 
ceived in vaguely “spiritual” terms. The very crass- 
ness (to our sophisticated minds) of some of the 
imagery employed is proof: a banquet where sup- 
plies are unlimited, the triumph of a victorious army, 
a vast and unending religious festival (where we are 





to think not of the sober decorum of modern Prot- 
estant ritual, but of the color, sound and drama of 
religious festivals in the Orient). We almost cer- 
tainly do wrong to the writers who have left us such 
descriptions if we take them with unimaginative 
literalness ; but they certainly show that the life of 
the age to come is no pale abstraction. It is genuine 
life, as solid, active and enjoyable as earthly life 
should be, without its sufferings, limitations and 
fears, and above all, without the fear of death. As 
a matter of course, it has its center in that which 
makes the life of this age, such as it is, worth liv- 
ing: the enjoyment of God; but the enjoyment will 
be inconceivably fuller and more vivid. Upon this 
view, what is most important about the life of the 
age to come is that it differs from the life of this 
age not merely in duration, but in quality. 


It seems that the New Testament idea of eternal 
life has behind it mainly this conception of “the life 
of the age to come’; but with this momentous 
change: that the New Testament everywhere de- 
clares, or assumes, that “the age to come” has come. 
With the coming of Jesus Christ, His death and 
resurrection, the life of the age to come has been 
opened to men while they still live the earthly life. 
The Fourth Gospel, in which this conviction is most 
unequivocally set forth, puts in the mouth of Christ 
the declaration: “He who listens to my word, and 
has faith in Him who sent me, possesses eternal life 
and... has passed out of death into life.” 


If this is so, then the character of eternal life in its 
distinctive quality, is no longer matter of specula- 
tion or of an imaginary pr ojection of the ideal upon 
an unknown future. It is to be discerned in that 
which Christ actually brought to those who (in the 
language of the Gospel) received the divine Word 
in Him, and were given the right to be children of 
God, “born again” into life real and absolute. The 
evangelist has tried to make us see what it is like, 
in the scene where he brings Jesus and His disciples 
together at the supper-table on the night in which He 
was betrayed (John 13-17). The scene opens with 
Jesus humbling Himself out of the love He bears 
them, to wash their feet, that they may “have part 
in” Him. Out of this action grows a conversation 
in which it gradually appears what it means to be 
“friends” of Christ ; what such friendship costs Him, 
how it mediates to them the love of God, and awak- 
ens a response in faith and obedience to God and 
love to one another. Thus they are drawn into unity 
with their Lord, who finally, in a prayer of self- 
oblation which anticipates His self-sacrifice on the 
cross, lifts them up with Himself into union with 
the heavenly Father. This prayer is the final stage 
of their initiation or “re-birth” into eternal life. 


In the course of the prayer eternal life is at last 
defined: it is to know God (John 17:3). This is a 
compendious expression for the mind of “I-thou” 
relation with God which has already been described 
from various points of view. It is a relation in which 
we are the objects of His love active in Christ, and 
respond with faith and obedience, and with charity to- 
wards one another. This is the life of the age to come 
which has come. It is eternal because the living God 
is eternal. As He is neither controlled nor limited 
by what He has made, His creative will acts effec- 
tively in independence of time and space. The re- 
lation He establishes with men is subject to that 
creative will alone. At no moment is the life of men 
inherently imperishable; at every moment it is in- 
destructible so far as it consists in “knowledge” of 
God: at every moment of historical time, but also 
beyond all time.—C. H. Dodd. 


Brunner Defends 
Christian Democracy 


Challenged by a militant Brahman lawyer who as- 
serted that India can accept the Christ of the Bible but 
not the Christianity of the West, Prof. Emil Brunner 
replied that Christianity must not be blamed “for the 
sins IT commit which are contrary to Christ’s teaching.” 

Lecturing in Madura, India, during his tour of the 
Far East, the Swiss theologian had said that “Christi- 
anity proclaims all peoples as the common children of a 
Christ-like God. From this equality preached by Christ 
has grown democracy. 

“India is launching splendidly in a democratic gov- 
ernment. But can India continue as a true democracy 
without the foundation of Christian faith which the 
West has found essential?” asked Prof. Brunner. “I 
hope India will become a Christian nation and preserve 
its democracy.” 

“We want Christ, the Christ who preached the non- 
violence, the Christ who observed no caste, the Christ 
who went about doing good,” replied the Brahman law- 
yer from the audience. “Our great Tamil poet Appar 
taught somewhat the same in the Madura Temple.” 

“T have read the Bible,” said the lawyer, as reported 
in “The Guardian,” Indian Christian weekly. “I love 
my Christ as a great Avathar of God. India accepts 
Him, but not the Christianity you preach. You have 
said some good things. Come back again after you have 
found more of what India has to offer... .” 

Continuing the interchange, another listener demand- 
ed: “Did not poison gas, atom bombing, most of the 
horrors of war come from the Christian West?” 

“Yes,” replied Prof. Brunner. “But democracy is 
inherent in the Christian faith while these sins you men- 
tioned are contrary to Christ. We Westerners are a 
bad lot. But the badness is not inherent in our religion, 
Christian democracy.” — Ecumenical Press Service, 
Geneva. 
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Has the Church Any Authority? 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


HE Reader’s Digest recently stirred the appre- 

hensions and fears of many timid Christians by 
giving wide publicity to a chapter of John T. Flynn's 
book, ‘The Road Ahead,” in which every organiza- 
tion and personality, not devoted to the pure princi- 
ples of laissez faire is castigated as either in league 
with communism or as the innocent dupes of totaii- 
tarianism. Naturally the Federal Council of Churches 
and many of its leaders were subjected to Flynn's 
lash. His previous claims to fame consisted primarily 
of books about the Roosevelt era, in which the venom 
of the author against the war-time President colored 
every judgment. 

The book itself has no particular significance, ex- 
cept as an expression of a rather hysterical creed, 
prevalent in some parts of America. According to 
this creed any use of the sovereign power of a state 
for human welfare is the first step down the slippery 
slope which leads to communism, What is rather dis- 
turbing is that so many Christian pastors and lay- 
men should take it seriously. The Federal Council 
refuted its misstatements in a special pamphlet for 
which it secured the support of some of the leading 
Christian laymen of America. It might be mentioned, 
in passing, that in a recent Federal Council confer- 
ence on the church and economic life, 400 outstand- 
ing business and labor leaders gave thoughtful con- 
sideration to the problems of “freedom and order” in 
our economic life, and freely, and almost unanimous- 
ly, reached conclusions in complete harmony with 
the general social philosophy which underlies the po- 
litical attitudes, not only of the Federal Council of 
Churches but of the World Council of Churches. 


This general position might be defined as governed 
by a concern for both freedom and justice, and as 
allowing for a great variety of pragmatic approaches 
to the vexing problems of modern economic life. But 
it does not assume, either that the free play of all 
economic forces will make for justice automatically, 
or that the solution of every problem of justice lies 
in bringing economic life more and more tightly un- 
der political control. The Detroit Conference ex- 
pressed this general framework of principles as fol- 
lows: “We seek a dynamic free society in which 
there is opportunity to agree and disagree on many 
important goals for society and the means of achiev- 
ing them; and a society in which people find their 
highest freedom in the use of their liberties to in- 
crease the freedom of others. We seek an ordered 
society in which individuals and groups will use those 
social controls which will stabilize the economy at 
levels of employment providing work opportunities 
for all.” 


This statement was not made by the conference in 
terms of any slavish conformity to previous ecu- 
menical documents. It is nevertheless significant that 
the conference, in which many more laymen partici- 
pated than in ordinary ecumenical gatherings, freely 
arrived at conclusions within the framework of a 
general consensus in the Christian church which 
modern Protestantism has formulated in the three 
great conferences of Stockholm, Oxford and Am- 
sterdam in 1922, 1937 and 1948. This consensus of 
Protestant thought is the more remarkable in that it 
closely approaches the main emphases in the soctal 
teachings of the Catholic encyclicals since Rerum 
Novarum. Whatever may be the differences in Cath- 
olic and Protestant social policy, and however much 
the theories may vary because of the stricter inter- 
pretation of natural law in Catholic thought, the 
similarities are more striking than the differences. 
Both reject communism. Catholic theory once reject- 
ed socialism unequivocally while Protestantism tend- 
ed to do so in practice but not in theory. But now the 
encyclical of Pope Pius XII has declared: “It may 
well come about that the tenets of a mitigated social- 
ism will no longer differ from those who seek to re- 
form society according to Christian principles. For 
it is rightly contended that certain forms of property 
carry within them an opportunity for domination too 
great to be left in private individuals.” 

This does not mean that either Catholic or Prot- 
estant theory is committed to socialism. It certainly 
does mean that it rejects the theory that every form 
of socialism is but a half way house to communism, 
and that every form of social control upon economic 
process is inherently wrong. 

The consensus in Christian thought is not merely 
the consequence of the presence in the Christian 
churches of people of varying political and economic 
convictions, whose thought must somehow or other 
be harmonized. There are specifically Biblical view- 
points about man and history which help to establish 
this consensus. It is, for instance, not possible 10 
justify a pure laissez faire doctrine from the Chris- 
tian standpoint, because Christianity knows that any 
“pre-established harmony of nature” is not applicable 
to human history. It knows human history to pe 
filled with boundless possibilities of good and evil not 
known in the bounded harmonies and discords of na- 
ture. Christian thought, except for a few sectarian 
anarchists, has always taken the function of govern- 
ment seriously because it is convinced that, because 
of the sinfulness of man, the order of the human 
community is never purely “natural” but partly con- 
trived. It is bound to refute any socialist theory with 





equal force which assumes that the root of human 
evil lies primarily in the institution of property, and 
expects the abolition of property to usher in a utopia 
of perfect good-will. 

Christian thought is equally rigorous with both the 
ideologues who persuade men to fear economic pow- 
er but not political power, and those who teach that 
political power is dangerous but not economic power. 
It knows that any form of power can be both the 
occasion of sin and an instrument for organizing the 
affairs of the community. If both Catholic and Prot- 
estant theory tend to justify a subordination of eco- 
nomic to political power, that is because political 
power can, at its best, express the will of a total com- 
munity while economic power is by its nature pri- 
vate and partial. 

American Protestant political and economic the- 
ory has gone through immature phases in which 
“free enterprise” was too uncritically accepted, and 
in which subsequently the “social gospel” introduced 
some utopian illusions into the thought of the church. 
The remarkable fact about developments in recent 
decades is that these contradictory errors have been 
overcome, and that lay opinion has participated in 
these revisions. 

When, therefore, Mr. Flynn attacks the Federal 
Council of Churches for its social positions, he is not 
attacking the individual vagaries of individual re- 
ligious leaders. He is attacking a well established con- 
sensus of Christian social thought, extending far be- 
yond America. He is doing so from presuppositions 
which are thoroughly heretical from the Christian 
standpoint. This Christian consensus cannot accept 
either of the warring secular philosophies of redemp- 
tion. 

According to this consensus there is no simple har- 
mony of all social and economic forces on either this 
side, or on the other side, of a social revolution. It is, 
therefore, bound to be critical of the social compla- 
cency which assumes that problems of justice in a 
technical society can best be solved by interfering as 
little as possible with the free play of economic 
forces. It is naturally even more critical of the com- 
munist creed of world redemption because there are 
demonic forces in that creed which threaten to en- 
gulf the world in disaster. 

On the whole, Christian laymen and pastors have 
@ proper regard for the moral and spiritual authority 
of the church, though the church cannot bind the 
conscience of individuals in economic and political 
decisions. But the Flynn book has revealed one of 
the great weaknesses of Protestantism. There are 
members of Protestant churches, both lay and cleri- 
cal, who treat the consensus in the church with com- 
plete disrespect upon the prompting of a second-rate 
and hysterical critic. They seem to have no under- 
standing that when the church regards all social and 
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political institutions as standing under divine judg- 
ment this conviction is no vagary, but a consequence 
of having its mind renewed by the mind of Christ. If 
Christians find fault with the consequent social opin- 
ions because these opinions do not justify a given 
social creed of a given social class of America, this 
merely means that there are Christians who do not 
take either the Gospel or the church seriously at all. 
It means that there are men in the church who resent 
having their “idealism” challenged, particularly if 
the light of the Gospel should reveal that all human 
ideals are curious compounds of self-interest and 
ideals. 

It means that the religion which is being preached 
and practiced in some of our churches is not the 
Christian religion at all, but merely a religious sanc- 
tification of our own ideals and interests. On all such 
idealism St. Paul has spoken a definitive word: “For 
I bear them record that they have a zeal of God, but 
not according to knowledge. For they, being ignorant 
of God’s righteousness, and going about to establish 
their own righteousness, have not submitted them- 
selves unto the righteousness of God.” This ought to 
be clear: Wherever the divine word does not illu- 
mine the ambiguity of our human virtues, including 
our social ideals, wherever men are sure of them- 
selves, of their virtues and their good intentions, 
wherever they simply identify their will with God’s 
will there is no church at all, however pious the prac- 
tices. 

Protestantism is inclined to vaunt itself because 
of its liberty as distinguished from Rome’s authori- 
tarianism. We fear that Roman Catholicism deifies 
the church. But, as a friendly critic in the Roman 
church recently suggested, does not Protestantism 
deify the individual conscience to an extent which 
gives men a sense of security about the “dictates” of 
their conscience and no sense of repentance about the 
mixture of interest and self-seeking in the ideals of 
conscience? The Roman church defines the commu- 
nity of grace rather sharply against the world and 
may give some sinners in the church a spurious sense 
of ease. But at least they know themselves to be for- 
given sinners; and they have some respect for the 
church as bearing the “oracles of God.” The Protes- 
tant church has no well-defined community of grace, 
its members shading off in indeterminate shades of 
heresy until we reach a type of church member who 
rages and rants if any word of the church is suffi- 
ciently penetrating to disturb his ease. Some of the 
reactions to the Flynn criticisms of the church might 
well prompt us as Protestants to be less concerned 
with the characteristic weaknesses of Rome, and a 
little more anxious about the vast morasses of senti- 
mentality and human pride in which parts of the 
Protestant church are sinking. 
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“God, Man and the H-Bomb” 


ANGUS DUN 


E take as a kind of watch-word for our medi- 

tation this sentence: ‘Under the judgment of 
God we seek light in our darkness and freedom from 
ignoble fears.” 

None will deny the darkness. It is the darkness of 
fear. We face an ugly, unclean thing called the Hy- 
drogen Bomb. For all I know, it may be only a very 
bad dream. Whether it be a bad dream or early pos- 
sibility or a present actuality does not greatly mat- 
ter. It is simply the latest version of the terrible pow- 
ers of destruction we Americans possess and the 
Russian people possess. To look upon it with open 
eyes is to be afraid. It means Death ; not only person- 
al death, which we all face in any case, but Death to 
the beauty and decency and good life we seek to build 
together. It is ugly and unclean, as a massive gallows, 
a massive unredeemed cross held up before man. To 
look upon it is to be afraid. Yet we know we can find 
no wisdom in fear and no worthy life when possessed 
by fear. 

The darkness we face is the darkness of perplexi- 
ty. It is the darkness of men who are lost and see no 
road that leads to life. Our leaders, who bear heavy 
1esponsibilities on behalf of us all, tell us in effect 
that they can see no way save the broad way that 
leadeth to destruction. For there is One who speaks 
in this place, saying : ‘““They that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” “They that take the bomb 
shall perish with the bomb.” Surely the way of des- 
perately matching destructive power with destructive 
power is the way to destruction. The most that can 
be said of it is that it might buy a little time in which 
another and a better way could be found. 

Some say we must straightway have World Gov- 
ernment. To which the answer is made that we do 
not posess the community of life and the slowly- 
built sense of belonging together on which alone gov- 
ernment must rest. 

Some say we must buy peace at a great price, but 
a price far less than the price of war. To which the 
answer is made that we cannot buy peace. 

Some say we must talk again with those who fear 
us and whom we fear. To which the answer is made, 
“Of what use is it to talk with those whose talk is 
double talk?” 

There are even Satanic voices which whisper, 
“We're already at war. Let’s have it over.” To which 
the only decent reply is, “Get behind us, Satan.” 

We walk in the darkness of perplexity and do not 
find the narrow way that could lead to life. 

All honor to them that seek and seek, for only to 
them that seek will a way be opened. God have mercy 
on us if in irresponsible faithlessness we do not seek. 
For if it must needs be that offenses come, woe to 
that man by whom the offense cometh. 
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We know that the Hydrogen Bomb is not at the 
heart of our trouble, nor the bomb that fell on Hiro- 
shima nor the unrelenting fire we can rain on our 
enemies and they can rain on us. It is Man who is the 
problem. It is we men who are the problem to our- 
selves and even to God. As someone said not long 
ago, mankind is like a family living in a house whose 
walls are built of dynamite. But it is man who put 
the dynamite in the walls. 

Or should we say that Russian men are the heart 
of our trouble? It was German men a little while 
ago. Perhaps it will be some other kind of men in 
days to come. But today it is Russian men. 

If the One who speaks to us in this place says to 
us Americans, “Thou hypocrites, first cast out the 
beam out of your own eyes; and then shall you see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of your brothers’ 
eyes,” we are disposed to say, “Good Lord, your ex- 
travagant language needs correction. We admit that 
we have a few specks in our eyes. Everything is not 
perfect among us. But surely the beams are in the 
Russian eyes.” 

Yet wisdom shall not be found in self-righteous- 
ness. It is the humble who are guided in judgment 
and light riseth up in darkness for the godly. 

Even if in the sight of God Himself our rightness 
is as far superior to the Russians’ wrongness as we 
think it is, we are not good enough to harbor com- 
placency. In the trials of our time every American 
who lives irresponsibly, who seeks his own gain with- 
out counting the cost to others; every politician who 
plays recklessly for partisan advantage or his own 
advancement; every injustice in our common life, 
every hypocrisy in our democratic professions. 
weakens us and makes us less ready to lead the world 
out of darkness into light. 

We have gathered, not in the fear of men, but in 
the fear of God. That does not mean in fright before 
God. It means in the reverent awareness of His judg- 
ment. We believe truly—God helping our unbelief— 
that in the fear of God—in that sense—is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. We have listened to the testimony 
of men and are grateful for it. But most of all we 
would hear God speaking to us and to the people of 
this whole land, if by any means our ears might be 
opened. 

What is He trying to say to us? 

Surely He is trying to say what He has said to 
men in other times of darkness and fear and per- 
plexity. 

Surely He is seeking to say to us as He has said 
tc men in other times, “Do not expect of me some 
easy miracle or sign that shall cost you nothing in 
self-scrutiny or sacrifice or repentance. There is no 
way to peace save the way of righteousness. I have in 





times past used a godless people as the scourge of 
them that thought themselves godly. Do not talk too 
glibly of how good it would be if only others would 
live by my Son’s Sermon on the Mount. Do you walk 
by that difficult and narrow way? This kind of Devil 
with which you are harassed cometh out only by 
prayer. Have you Americans tried much prayer, you 
churchmen, you statesmen, you congressmen? By 
prayer I do not mean a kind of frightened mass- 
pressure on Deity to get you out of your hole. I 
mean the disposition of the spirit my Son tried 10 
teach you when He gave you His prayer. I mean the 
disposition of the heart and will which can truly say, 
‘Our Father—Father of us all—thy will be done— 
not ours.’ Then you will be able to go on, ‘Give us— 
all of us—our daily bread.’ For you will know that 
to Me the daily bread and the security and the free- 
dom of all those others are as important as the daily 
bread and the security and the freedom of you Amer- 
icans. You might even be able to go on to ‘Forgive us 
as we forgive.’ It is to that disposition of the heart 
that I promise a good answer.” 

Surely the God whose speaking we would hear is 
trying to say to us, “Though you should by your 
cleverness gain some temporary security in the world, 
what will it profit you if you lose your souls? You 
are made to walk in the light of open dealings and 
mutual trust and good personal relationships. Be- 
ware lest in your anxious search for security you 


move into a life of spreading secrecy and distrust 
and darkness.” 

1 am trying to hear God’s speaking. Do you try, 
too, and share with your neighbors what you hear! 

It is not given to us men to know the future with 
all certainty or to build that which is forever and 
forever. It is our part to live in the days and the 
years that are granted us in the quiet strength of 
those who know that though the storms of our trou- 
bled world rage horribly, yet the Lord who dwelleth 
on high is mightier. 

We shall pray that America may be strong, strong 
in arm and strong in courage, resolved to make no 
final peace with oppression. Let us pray still more 
that America may enter into the blessedness of the 
peace-makers. That can be only if we are delivered 
from our infantile egotism, our delusions of superi- 
ority, from the love of ease and softness and surren- 
dered to the creative purpose of Him who came 
among us to bring peace. 

We live in a dark time, but not as men without 
hope. “Earth might be fair,’ yes, even now it might 
be fair. 

In our darkness we turn to Him who bore the 
human name of Jesus and in whom faith has seen 
the Wisdom of God. And we see that the loveliest 
life, the fairest life, the life that did most to make the 
earth fair, was a brief and broken one lived with a 
deep sense of earthly insecurity. And we are strength- 
ened. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Church-State Cooperation 
Is Trend in Israel 


Israel today represents an outstanding example of 
complete cooperation between Church (or, rather, Syna- 
gogue) and State. 

Israel’s parliament is dominated by the Labor Party, 
but so far as the government is concerned, the power 
rests equally with the religious front. The third coali- 
tion partner—the Progressives—merely sit in the mid- 
dle and exercise no decisive influence. 

Among the many new experiments in the State of 
Israel, the attempt to govern the country on joint cleri- 
cal and Socialist lines is not the least noteworthy. La- 
bor and the religious bloc always agree eventually, but 
not without a verbal fight in which the Synagogue usu- 
ally comes out best. 

The paradox of what might be called clerical Social- 
ism in Israel can best be explained by the fact that the 
Israeli Labor Party does not correspond to the Eu- 
ropean Socialist movements, one of whose main prin- 
ciples is the separation of Church and State. Rather, 
it is a political product whose nearest modern equiva- 
lent is the M.R.P. in France. 

On the other hand, the religious front, though 
staunchly clerical, contains a strong working class ele- 


ment—the Hapoel Hamizrachi—which goes a long way 
in supporting Labor’s economic line. 


In practice this means that in the economic field the 
religious front supports the government’s policy of sub- 
ordinating the country’s industrial life to the all-power- 
ful trade union federation and its affiliates, the coopera- 
tive societies and labor combines. The latter, in turn, 
are fully behind the government, much to the disad- 
vantage of private enterprise. 


In the field of foreign policy, the Labor Party and 
the religious front are united in support of the govern- 
ment’s moderate pro-western orientation. 


As regards religious questions, the government has 
given in, lock, stock and barrel, to the demands of the 
rabbis. This is illustrated by the fact that every man, 
woman and child in the country—Orthodox or free- 
thinkers—can get only kosher meat, which is 50 per 
cent more expensive. 


When the government started importing meat ritual- 
ly slaughtered abroad, the local slaughterers protested. 
As a result, the government began importing live cattle 
to be slaughtered locally, regardless of the additional 
expense, or of the further cut it entailed in the coun- 
try’s meat ration. 


Today, Israelis are probably eating less meat than 
the people of any country in Europe—a situation to 
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which even some strictly observant Jews have objected. 

On the question of religious education for immigrant 
children from Oriental countries, the government is 
also giving in to the demands of the religious front. 
This in spite of Premier Ben-Gurion’s initial display of 
independence in his reply to demands on this issue 
from Jewish religious groups in the United States. 

The same deference to the religious bloc is apparent 
in Sabbath observance, civil legislation on matters of 
personal status, and even in regard to the country’s con- 
stitution, 

A proposed constitution was drafted over a year ago, 
but a tacit agreement is said to exist between Premier 
Ben-Gurion and the religious bloc to leave it to a future 
generation to decide whether Israel should be a secular 
or theocratic State or a compromise between the two. 
—Lucian O. Meysels, Correspondent, Religious News 
Service. 


Church Statement from Prague 


“It is for us to learn to see, in faith in the God of 
hope, that .. . a great effort is in progress . .. for the 
building up of juster social institutions on the ruins of 
the old society,” declared the Synod of the Church of 
Czech Brethren from Prague. 

Though these efforts are “too often vitiated by hu- 
man corruption in various forms,” the church group 
asserted that it is justified in being “faithful to the 
Czechoslovak Republic” for the constructive ends. 
Drafted for the Synod by Dr. Josef L. Hromadka, Dr. 
J. B. Soucek and Dr. F. M. Dobias of the Jan Hus 
Theological Faculty, the statement was published in 
“Kostnicke Jiskry,” March, 1950, and included the fol- 
lowing: 

“|. .In His Name we would help all men, even now, 
without distinction of origin or calling or political ideas, 
towards faith and justice, truth and mercy, and we 
would succour all those in sorrow and in need, both 
such as are suffering for their manifest offenses and 
such as are by human standards guiltless. 

“In His Name, we too would help forward the work 
for a juster order in this world. In Jesus Christ we 
see the basis for hope, the surety for justice, the giver 
of love and mercy, and we see too the Judge of all un- 
righteousness and all violence. . . 

“Let us look with the eyes of faith upon what is go- 
ing on in the world of today, and especially upon the 
profound changes in the whole fabric of our national 
life. Let us first and foremost be ever mindful that 
now the centuries-old, the thousand-year-old injustice 
and dishonesty of the old order is being condemned and 
demolished—an order under which many cultural and 
ethical and indeed nominally Christian values were set 
up, and yet countless hosts of people, not only in the 
lands of European civilization, but, still more, in the 
nations of other regions, were left with no effective re- 
lief, in bodily and spiritual distress. . . 

“Tt is for us to learn to see, in faith in the God of 
hope, that in the world of today not only is judgment 
being passed and demolition carried out, but a great 
effort is in progress—though too often vitiated by hu- 
man corruption in various forms—for the building up 
of juster social institutions on the ruins of the old 
society. .. . Even though this is being done on a basis 
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differing from the ultimate truths of our faith, we should 


nevertheless, for the sake of that very faith, set its 
true value on the positive side of this effort, and, in 
hope and love, help in our own way in the building up 
of this more equitable social order—first of all by means 
of the mightiest instrument in the hands of the church, 
intercessory prayer (Timothy 2: 1-3), but likewise by 
our own labor and the supporting of very good work. 

“On these grounds, we pastors have taken the oath 
enjoined upon us by the new ecclesiastical law, not only 
from outward obligation, but because we desired it for 
conscience’s sake: we are to be faithful to the Czecho- 
slovak Republic and its contribution of popular democ- 
racy, and to put forth our utmost efforts in support of 
the constructive effort now going on for the well-being 
of the people. 

“In faith in the God of peace, we would learn to rec- 
ognize what forces are threatening the cause of peace 
on earth, and conquer with the weapons of faith all 
that is directly or indirectly engaged in scattering the 
seeds of further war and increasing the danger of new 
destruction. . . . But above all let us render all honor 
and praise to our Lord Jesus Christ, and pray Him to 
make us champions of true peace. . . .”—Ecumenical 
Press Service, Geneva. 


Russian Orthodox 
Hierarchy Greets Stalin 


A message of greeting to Premier Stalin on his re- 
cent 70th birthday from the Russian Orthodox Church 
appeared in the latest issue of the Journal of the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate. 

Signing the message were Patriarch Alexei of Mos- 
cow, supreme head of the church; five metropolitans ; 
21 archbishops; and 47 bishops. 

The message hailed Mr. Stalin as “the teacher and 
friend of the workers” under whose leadership “racial, 
national and religious equality is insured.” 

Wishing the Soviet leader “many years of life, hap- 
piness and creative work,” the Russian hierachy thanked 
him for “the unrestricted freedom of worship and 
preaching” in Russia and his “favorable consideration 
and cooperation” toward the Church.—Religious News 
Service. 


Montreal Clergy 
Protest Padlock Order 


Forty-six clergymen of the four principal Protestant 
denominations in Canada joined in signing a statement 
protesting the padlocking of the premises of the United 
Jewish People’s Order of Montreal. 

The Order’s offices were padlocked on Jan. 27 by or- 
der of Premier Maurice Duplessis, who is also attorney- 
general of Quebec, under the provision of Quebec’s 
“Padlock Law” which enables the attorney-general to 
close any premises which he believes to be propagating 
Communism. 

Provincial and municipal police seized quantities of 
printed material from the Order’s office. 

Signers of the statement included clergy of the Bap- 
tist, Anglican, Presbyterian and United Churches. 
Among them were Dr. M. F. McCutcheon, president of 
the Baptist Federation of Canada; Dr. Gerald R. Cragg, 
chairman of the Montreal United Church Presbytery; 
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The clergy statement declared that “the recent arbi- 
trary padlocking of the Jewish cultural center... is a 
denial of the Christian Doctrine of Man, and the so- 
called ‘Padlock Law’ which made this action possible is 
in flat contradiction to our accepted democratic tradi- 
tion.”—Religious News Service. 


How Labor Governments Lose Seats 
Without Losing Votes 


(Portion of a letter from a Christian observer in 
Britain who is unusually well-equipped to interpret 
recent political developments there.) 


“ec 


. . . We expected something near a balance—and 
our constitution is a fairly flexible machine which has 
found ways of carrying on in varied conditions in its 
history. 

“An analysis of voting in different areas is of inter- 
est. It seems that the result was not a general moderate 
swing back from Labor to Conservatives. There was a 
striking increase in Labor votes in the older industrial 
areas. It suggests an increased cleavage of the popu- 
lation fairly accurately on a class (or occupational) 
basis—industrial wage-earners on one side; rural plus 
business residential on the other. Figures in steel and 
mining areas are striking. (Sheffield—Conservative 
plus Liberal vote up by 30%; Labor vote up by 54%, 
etc.—see Barnsley, too.) 

“This suggests, in a way, that nationalization is the 
Labor Government’s big success. They have more than 
held their own in those areas where nationalization is 
a fact or an immediate prospect of direct domestic sig- 
nificance. Of course, I realize that the case for and 
against nationalization should not be determined solely 
on the attitude of workers in the industry—but it sug- 
gests that workers on the whole are satisfied that na- 
tionalization is an advance. What the Labor Party 
lacks is a policy for those areas of economic life where 
nationalization is not (and is never likely to be) prac- 
tical politics. 

“T do not think class and political feeling runs very 
high. It is simply that the nation is divided into two 
groups who (quietly, and without much ill-feeling to- 
wards the other side) quite firmly want something dif- 
ferent in politics. It is, of course, almost impossible for 
the south of England suburban dweller to imagine the 
feeling of horror with which the middle-aged worker 
(in, say, the steel areas) views the possibility of return 
to “inter-war” conditions. 

“A Labor Government with a small majority may 
have an easier task than a Conservative Government 
with a small majority—just because the latter might 
have a tricky time on the ‘Industrial Front.’” 
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